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grass for them. An evil spirit came and knocked at the door 
of the house. The kids said,—‘ Come in.’”’ So the evil spirit 
(Bazghugh) entered and killed the two kids. When the old 
goat came home, she found the house empty, and she said— 
‘The person who has killed my two kids must appear.” So the 
evil spirit appeared, and the goat killed him with her horns. 
[From Biskra. ] 

VII. Once there was a man called Ramadan, who went for 
a journey in the Sahara. When night came he went to a tent, 
and asked for hospitality. The owner of the tent gave him 
food, and asked his name. The man replied,—‘t Ramadan.” 
The owner of the tent was ignorant, and had never heard of a 
man called Ramadan before, and thought that he was the cause 
of the fast every year. So at night, when his guest slept, he 
killed him. After a few months, a sheikh came to the Arab 
and said,—‘‘ Don’t forget that next month is Ramadan, and 
you must fast.’”’ The Arab replied,—‘* No, I shan’t fast any 
more, because Ramadan was my guest a short time ago and 
I killed him. So now there is no more Ramadan.’’$ 

P. P. H. Haszuck. 

’ Ramadan is used as a name among the Arabs, but it is rather an 
uncommon one. [It is a name given in Persia to boys born during the 
month. ED.] ‘ 

(In Johnston’s Tales from a Moorish Nursery, p. 35, is a story of the 
well-known Foolish Catherine type (where the fool gives the bacon or 
what not to a man who says he is Christmas or Winter). Ali brought 
home salted meat every week to his wife saying,—‘' Keep this for 
Ramadan.’”’ One evening a caravan passing cried to the reapers in 
the field near by,—‘‘ Ramadan is with us.’”’ The foolish woman hastily 
collected the salt meat, and presented it to the rider of the leading 
camel. ‘‘ Here, my lord, is our poor tribute to Ramadan, the cherished 
of Heaven.” W. R. Hatirpay.] 


f 
BonvDeE! FouxTates, I.} 


THESE stories were collected from Bondei lads in the Mission 
School at Msalabani, in the early nineties. My plan was to 

1 The notes are by Miss A. Werner. Bondei is in the Tanganyika 
Territory, extending between the Isambara hills and the coast near 


Tanga and Pangam, Bonde meaning ‘‘low-lying country ” and ¢ being 
the locative termination. 
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give boys who could write a sheet of paper when going home 
for their holidays and ask them to bring back a written story. 
In this way I obtained about two hundred sheets of stories, 
from which the following were selected. Many were in dupli- 
cate. Most of them were purely African, I think, though 
probably the reference to Mulungu (God), in the story of 
“ Nyange and the snake,”’ was an insertion of the Christian lad 
who wrote it, and some of the latter part, especially the mention 
of a seven-headed dragon and a horse, may be of Arab origin, 
There are no horses in Bonde. 

The second story is very similar to the American negro story 
mentioned in the introduction to ‘‘ Brer Rabbit,” but in the 
Bonde version a falcon competes with the tortoise, not a hare.? 
In Makualand I came across a story which seemed to me to 
come from the same source as the ‘‘ Tar-Baby ’’ 3 (also in ‘‘ Brer 
Rabbit”); there is a translation of it in the ‘‘ Mwalimu Ingreza’”’ 
by Chancellor Spanton. 

These stories are now translated from Stories in the Bondei 
Language, with some Enigmas and Proverbs: Written by Native 
Students and edited by the Rev. H. W. Woodward (S.P.C.K., n.d.), 
for the benefit of those who are interested in the study of 
folklore. In the introduction to The Treasury of Basuto Folk- 
lore, vol. i. (1908), p. xvii, M. Jacottet, mentioning these 
Stories, says, ‘‘ About the same time (1894) Canon Woodward 
published nineteen Bondei stories from East Africa, but as only 
the native text is given, his collection is accessible to very few 
scholars.” They may also be a help to those who are study- 

*This story is found among the Baila (Smith and Dale), Benga 
(Nassau, Where Animals Talk, p. 98), Duala (Lederbogen), Bakongo 
(Anthropos, vol. iii. p. 4), Akamba (Hobley), Bapedi (Hoffmann), 
Wakwili (or Bakwiri), and elsewhere. Probably other examples will 
yet be brought to light, as the theme seems common to all Bantu- 
speaking peoples. 

*Tar-baby stories have been noted in Sumbwa (Unyamwezi: P. 
Capus in Zeitschrift fir afrikanische und ozeanische Sprachen, vol. iii. 
(1898), p. 358, Mbundu (Chatelain), Ronga (Junod), Namwanga (Mrs. 
Dewar), Nyungwe (Father Von der Mohi), Duala (Lederbogen), and 
Kongo (P. Struyf in Anthropos ; see also Dennett and Weeks). Among 
non-Bantu Africans, the tale is known to the Ewe, Vai, Temne. Dinka, 
and probably others. 
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ing the Bondei language, though they are not translated quite 
literally. 

The word for God in Bondei and the neighbouring tribes ts 
Mulungu. It has been suggested that this is derived from the 
Zulu Unkulunkulu,* but Dr. Callaway decided that this Zulu 
word did not signify God. He wrote, ‘“‘ (it) is a proper name 
and not a word expressing the idea of Divinity, as Deus—Gott.” 
Mulungu does, I believe, express that idea to the natives, although 
the heathen did not worship or pray to Mulungu. On the other 
hand they do offer sacrifices to the Mzimu, the word employed 
for an ancestral spirit. The word used now for God in Sesuto, 
Molimo, had the same meaning. Mlinga, the name of the 
spirit-mountain in Bonde, is often personified, and Mlinga is 
said to order sacrifices, etc., as a propitiation. At the places 
where the offerings are made there is an ancient grave (about 
200 years old), where a former Mkilindi chief, named Sekiteki, 
was buried, and I believe it is from this fact that the mountain 
has obtained its reputation. In my early days the name of 
Sekiteki was always said under the breath from fear. There ts 
another name held in awe by the Bondei people, Seuta (the 
father of a bow), but I have not been able to learn much about 
him, and such notes as I had are not to hand. Possibly he is 
the same as the Nyasaland Chiuta. Ido not remember to have 
heard of offerings being made to him. A snake appearing in 
a house is supposed to be an ancestor who requires an offering, 
as otherwise he will do some harm. 

H. W. Woopwarp, S.S.M. 

St. Augustine’s Priory, Modderpoort. 


1. The Tortoise and the Monitor.® 


There was once a time of great famine, and every one was 
busy seeking food for his children. The tortoise set out to 


4 This seems etymologically impossible. 


5 A Chinyanja story almost identical with this one (except that the 
load which occasions the quarrel is of salt, not maize) was obtained by 
me at Blantyre in 1893, and published in Seidel’s Zettschrift fur afri- 
kanische und ozeantsche Sprachen in 1896. I think there is also a Yao 
version, but I do not know of any others. 
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seek food. He bought much maize and made up a good load. 
As he was returning he came to a fallen tree lying across the 
road which he could not get over. He followed it up and 
down, and at last his load slipped off and fell down on the 
other side. Just then a monitor happened to pass, and, seeing 
the load, exclaimed,—‘‘ This is my rightful spoil.”” The tortoise 
(having made his way round) said to him, —‘‘ That is my load, 
it slipped off my head.”” The other replied,—‘‘ I know nothing 
about that, I only know that I picked it up.’’ The tortoise 
said—‘‘ Let us go to the elders.” They came to the elders, 
and the tortoise said,—‘‘ I come from collecting food with my 
load, and across the road was a fallen tree, and my load slipped 
off and fell on the other side of the tree; this person saw it 
and claims it.’’ The elders said to the tortoise,—'* You know 
that the finder of spoil cannot be deprived of it.” So the 
tortoise went his way. The monitor took up the load and 
carried it to his children. Now it happened one day that the 
tortoise and his companions went hunting, and they made a 
fire in order to catch ndezi (a kind of large rat). They made 
their fire, and in the grass which they had set on fire the monitor 
was sleeping. He woke up and ran here and there, and found 
a small hole which he entered, but all his tail was outside. The 
tortoise, seeing the monitor’s tail exposed, put out his hand 
and seized it, saying,—‘‘ I have found mbonimbon1” (mbonz is 
something found and considered lawful spoil). 

The monitor said,—‘‘ You have got hold of my tail, my 
friend, let me alone.’’ The tortoise said,—‘‘ I did not touch 
your tail, I have found spoil, a beautiful sword.’’ The moni- 
tor besought him,—‘‘ My friend this is my tail, you cannot 
claim it as spoil.’’ The tortoise said to him,—‘‘ Let us go to 
the elders.” They set out and arrived. The monitor said,— 
“Twas running away from a fire and I entered a small hole, 
but my tail was outside; this person came along and said, ‘ It 
is a sword,’ I said ‘it is my tail,’ but he would not listen.” 
The tortoise said, —‘‘ Today you are surprised. Lately you took 
my load, and you thought nothing of it.” The elders said,— 
“Remember that which you recently did to your companion.” 
The monitor said,—‘* It was a load which I took that day 
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Wait, my friend, and I will fetch your load.” The tortoise 
said,—‘' Today is today.” The elders said to the monitor,— 
“Give your companion his sword.” The monitor said,—‘ But 
it is not a sword, it is my tail.” They said,—‘‘ Give it to him.” 
The tail was cut off. The tortoise said,—'‘ Cut it high up, 
that I may have a good handle.” So the monitor's tail was 
cut off, and given to the tortoise, and half-way home he threw 
it away, saying,—'‘ I only wanted to be even with him.” The 
monitor wriggled and died. If a person deceives another, let 
him remember what may happen to him another day. 


2. The Tortoise and the Falcon.® 


Once the tortoise and the falcon had a race. There was a 
chief at Vugha named Kimweli, who had a beautiful daughter, 
and he told the people that no one should have his daughter, 
unless they competed for her. The one who surpassed his 
fellows should be his son-in-law. Then there came forward a 
falcon and a tortoise, and they said to the chief, ‘‘ We are 
going to compete.”” And he said to them,—‘‘ Go to Pangani 
and wait a day, and another day, and on the third day start 
in the morning, and in five days be at Vugha.”’ They went. 
The tortoise could not travel, but he sought his companions 
and said to them,—‘‘ Help me in this business, for if I am 
beaten it will be as if you were beaten.” They consented and 
said—‘' We have agreed, but how is it? We cannot travel 
swiftly.’ One of them said,—‘' Let us make friends with the 
hare, and he will help us.’ So they came to the hare, who 
was sitting at home, and greeted him and said to him,—‘t We 
have come to get your help. We have a competition ; the 

6 The closest parallel of this version seems to be the Kamba one 
given in Hobley, The Akamba, where the other competitor in the race 
is the fish-eagle, and the prize competed for is the hand of the chief's 
daughter—a point I do not remember to have met with elsewhere. 
The further incident of the tortoise being transformed into a man 


belongs to an entirely different group of tales—of which we may re 
the Xosa ‘‘ Five Heads’? (McCall Theal) and the Suto ‘‘ Monyoha 


(E. Jacottet, Treasury, pp. 126, I 34), as typical. The ‘falcon,’ in the 
‘original ’"pungu, may be the same as the species of hawk called by the 
Pokomo mpungu4, which figures largely in their folklore, (Folk-Lore, 


vol. xxiv. (1913), P- 468). 
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distance is from Pangani to Vugha in five days.’’ The hare 
said—‘‘What shall Ido?’’ They said,—‘' We have ten halting- 
places in the five days, every day two halts. Now you go to 
Pangani and place one of us there, and one at each halting-place, 
as you come to it; but each one is to be called Madalamba.”’ 
So the hare went to Pangani, and he placed one and said to him, 
“Your name is Madalamba, because the name of the one who 
is at Vugha is Madalamba.” Then the hare placed a tortoise 
at each halting-place, and the name of each was Madalamba. 
Now it was the third day, that on which they were to leave 
Pangani in the morning. The tortoise at Pangani set out with 
the falcon, the falcon flying, and the tortoise going on foot. 
They proceeded a little way, when the tortoise hid himself. 
The falcon flew to the first halting-place and settled on a tree, 
and the tortoise who had been hidden there by the hare came 
out and sat at the foot of the tree. The falcon thought,—'' Now 
Ihave left the tortoise a long way behind, but still I will just 
call him and see if he replies.’’ So he called,—‘t Madalamba, 
Madalamba,”’ and he heard below, ‘‘ Yoo,” and peeping down, 
he saw that the tortoise was there. ‘‘ How does he go?” 
The falcon said to Madalamba,—“ Let us go,” and he replied,— 
“ All right.” The falcon got up and flew off, and the tortoise 
Madalamba waddled along slowly, and then hid himself. The 
falcon did not rest, he said,—‘‘ I shall have the chief’s daughter.” 
He went on to the next stage. It was now evening, and he 
peered about and saw a person jogging along below looking for 
firewood for lighting a fire. The falcon kept silent till he saw 
the fire was burning, and he said,—‘‘ Let me try and call him, 
but I know it certainly cannot be Madalamba.” The falcon 
called,—‘‘ Madalamba.”’ That person replied, ‘‘Yoo.”” He said,— 
“ When did you arrive?" He answered,—‘‘ Did you not know 
that we arrived together? '’ They slept. In the morning the 
falcon called,—‘ Madalamba.”” He replied,—‘‘ Yoo.” And he 
said,—‘* Let us go,’ and he replied,—‘‘ Right.’ So they set 
out. The falcon flew to the third halting-place, and looked down, 
but saw nothing. He kept silent awhile, and saw Madalamba 
appear; he asked him,—‘‘ Where were you?” He said,— 
‘You left me a little way behind.” They rested, and having 
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rested they went a little way, and the tortoise hid himself. 
The falcon flew on to the fourth stage in the evening, and he 
saw the tortoise was there; and so it was at every stage, until 
the ninth near to Vugha; he met his companion there on the 
ground. The tortoise said to the falcon,—‘' Tomorrow we shall 
enter Vugha early.’’ The falcon said,—‘' That is so.” Now 
there where they were, if a drum sounded, you could hear it. 
The falcon thought,—“ This person is with me at every place. 
So tomorrow I will run off very early.’”” Now the tortoise 
Madalamba who began the competition was there in Vugha, 
hiding in the chief’s court, though people did not know he was 
there; they supposed he was at Pangani. Now in the very 
early morning the falcon did not ask his companion the tortoise 
to start with him, so, when the tortoise awoke from sleep, his 
companion had gone. Madalamba, there in the chief’s court, 
came out early, and entered the forest, and when it was light 
the falcon was seen in the distance coming, and all the people 
in the town of Vugha cried out,—"* The falcon will beat the 
tortoise.” Now, when the falcon was getting near, the tortoise 
came out of the forest, into the inner end of Vugha, while all 
the people were at the entrance looking at the falcon. The 
tortoise proceeded to the chief’s door where there was a pile 
of firewood, and hid himself in that wood. The falcon came 
crying as he flew round the town,—‘' I have beaten him.’’ The 
chief’s daughter laughed, saying,—‘' The falcon has beaten the 
tortoise.’”’ The falcon came to the chief’s house and settled 
on the central point, and said to the people, ‘‘ You see I have 
passed the tortoise. However, even though I have passed him, 
I will call him, so that everyone may know that I have beaten 
Madalamba.’’ So the falcon called —‘t You Madalamba, You 
Madalamba!’’ Immediately the people saw the tortoise come 
out from the firewood. The falcon was still calling him,—‘* You 
Madalamba,”’ when he replied, ‘ Yoooo.” The falcon was 
startled. ‘‘ When did you get here? ’’ He said,—‘ I came 
some time before you.’”’ Immediately the face of the chief's 
daughter was clouded, as her father said,—‘‘ This is your husband. 
I do not know the other one.”” The marriage was celebrated, 
and they came out. Now Madalamba, though a tortoise, was 
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really a fine} young man, who had entered the tortoise-shell on 
purpose. Sotheysat. Whenit was midnight, Madalamba came 
out of his shell, while his wife slept, and warmed himself at 
the fire, and then entered his shell again. One day by chance 
the girl woke and saw a bright fire, and, looking, she saw her 
husband was a fine fellow. It dazzled her to look at him. 
She looked about for the shell and saw it there behind him. 
She remained quite quiet until the next day. Then she did not 
go to sleep but only pretended to, and at midnight she saw 
him come out of his shell and warm himself. Then the girl 
arose from the bed and took the shell and put it on the fire. 
Then Madalamba said,—‘' You have killed me.’”’ She said,— 
“No, I have not killed you; you are a fine person, and you 
have done this purposely.”” So they slept, and in the morning 
the chief’s daughter said to her father Kimweli,—‘t Behold, 
father, my husband is a man, and a fine one; now we shall 
not come out of the house until you have killed an ox, and we 
will step over it when we pass out.”” Kimweli brought an ox, 
and it was slaughtered there at the door, and his son-in-law 
and his daughter stepped over it as they came out; and all 
the people noted that Madalamba was a stranger. Madalamba 
lived with his wife. Now when you see a person let him not 
be despised in your eyes, for you do not know his antecedents, 
nor.his character, nor his hereafter. 


(To be continued.) 
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with some millet seed, and let him go. The weaver then 
returned home. His family was overjoyed at seeing him alive 
and well, and asked him to tell them all that had happened after 
death. He replied that after a man died he experienced any- 
thing but pleasure, and then he related all that the sowars had 
done to him, and showed them the millet seed. After this the 
weaver lived happily in his home, and ceased to be curious as 
to his future. | 
(To be continued.) 


BonbDEI FoLkTALes, II. 
3. Pyagu and Pyagust. 


Once there were two men, Pyagu and Pyaguzi. Pyagu cut 
‘a sword out of a banana-plant and made a good scabbard for 
it, and finished it off nicely as if it were a real sword, saying,— 
““Many fools would buy my sword.” Pyaguzi took an earthen 
pot and filled it with sand, but on the top he put a Jittle honey. 
Pyagu met Pyaguzi and said,—‘‘ My friend, I am selling my 
sword.” Pyaguzi said,—‘‘ I want it.” Pyagu said,—‘' Give 
me this pot of honey, for I need it for medical purposes.”’ 
Pyaguzi said,—‘‘ All right, take it.” So they exchanged, and 
each went his way. This one said,—‘‘ I have cheated him,” 
and that one said,—‘‘ I have cheated him.”’ Pyagu arrived 
home, his child was crying, so he said to his wife,—'t Take 
some honey from the pot and give it to the child to quiet him.” 
She took the pot and uncovered it and found it full of sand. 
She called to her husband,—‘‘ Pyagu, Pyagu, why is it full of. 
sand only ? there is no honey in it at all.” Pyagu came and 
saw it was true. He said,—‘' That Pyaguzi has cheated me; 
all right, we shall meet again.”’ 

Pyaguzi also at his house said,—‘‘ Now let me draw this 
sword and look at it.”” He drew it out, and lo! it was made 
from a banana-plant. He said,—‘‘ Pyagu has cheated me.” 
They waited till market-day came round again; they went 
there and greeted each other,—‘‘ Pyagu,” ‘‘ Pyaguzi’’; for 
their cunning was similar. Then they said,—‘‘ The chief is 
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dead, let us deceive his son and get some money.’”’ They went 
to the chief’s grave and dug till there was space for a man to 
get in. Pyagu said to his companion,—‘‘ You get in and I 
will fill it in; but I will leave a breathing-hole, and I will go 
to the chief’s son and speak to him.’’ So Pyaguzi entered the 
grave and his companion covered him over, leaving a hole for 
breathing. Pyagu went to the chief’s son and said,—"‘ I have 
come for that money.’’ The chief’s son asked,—‘‘ When did 
I take it? ’’ Pyagu said,—‘* The chief borrowed it from my 
father; now my father is dead, and I want to be paid.” The 
chief’s son called his companions, saying,—‘‘ Come and share 
my surprise. This man has come to me without reason, saying 
the chief took money from his father.’’ They asked Pyagu,— 
‘Is it true that the chief took money from your father?” 
Pyagu said,—"‘ It is true; if it is a lie let us go to the chief's 
grave and ask him.’’ Then all the people said,—‘' What ! can 
a dead man speak? ’’ Pyagu said,—‘‘ Yes, he can.’’ So they 
went to the grave and many people followed to watch. The 
chief’s son, when he arrived at the grave, cried,—‘‘ Father, 
Father, is it true that you took a dawatz full of silver from 
Pyagu? ” (a dawati® is a small box used for writing materials). 
Then (came a voice) from within the grave,—'' Yes, pay him a 
dawatt full of silver.’’ All the people marvelled exceedingly 
that a man who was dead should speak from the grave. They 
returned to the house, and Pyagu was given the money. When 
Pyagu had received the money, he did not return to dig his 
companion from the grave. He went with the silver to his 
home, and buried it under the leg of a bedstead, and said to 
his wife,—‘‘ Let us go and dig a pit in the wood, and put me in 
and cook some food and bring it to me there. If Pyaguzi 
comes and asks ‘ Where has Pyagu gone?’ tell him that he 
has not yet returned from that expedition which you made 
together.’’ Pyaguzi came and asked the woman,—‘' Where 1s 
your husband? ”’ and she said,—‘‘ My husband has not yet 
returned from that journey which you took.” 

Pyaguzi said,—‘' But we did return; however, he ‘may have 
taken another road; so, as he has not yet come, I will wait 


Arabic i\,3, (dawat, an inkstand). 
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here for him, as we have another journey to go.’’ The woman 
said,—‘‘ All right.”” The man stayed in the house, and the 
woman went round to the back and told her husband Pyagu 
that his friend Pyaguzi had come. ‘‘ He says you have a 
journey you want to go.’’ Pyagu said,—" It is a lie, we have 
no journey.’’ The woman cooked some food and gave it to 
the visitor, and then took some more and came to her husband 
in the wood. One day the woman went to the fields, leaving 
Pyaguzi in the house, who in his artfulness conceived a way to 
get the money. By the woman going every day to the wood, 
he had discovered that Pyagu was in the wood. One day 
Pyaguzi took some bran and cooked it, and some leaves of the 
sweet potato, which he partially cooked, and followed the path 
which the woman took when she carried food to her husband. 
Hearrived at the hole and called (in a woman’s voice) ,—‘' Pyagu, 
Pyagu, here is some food.’”’ Pyagu took it and, eating it, found 
it was only bran and raw potato-leaves, and he said,—‘* Why is 
it you have cooked bran and raw potato-leaves ? Is all the food 
finished ? ’’ Pyaguzi said (in a woman’s voice),—‘‘ Yes, it is 
finished.” Pyagu then commissioned him to go to the leg of 
the bedstead and dig where the silver was, and buy rice and 
meat and cook it. Pyaguzi went to the house and scraped out 
the silver and went with it to his own house, and put it up 
in the tala, (the tala is a kind of loft inside the house where 
maize is kept) ; and he remained up there. When the woman 
returned from the fields the visitor had gone home. She pre- 
pared food and took it to her husband. He ate and found it 
very nice, and said,—** Yes, this is good. Why did you bring 
me bran and potato-leaves ? *? The woman said,—‘‘ I? Ihave 
come from the fields just now, and you say I brought you bran. 
When did I cook it? ’’ He was alarmed,—‘ Ah, did not you 
bring me the bran?’ The woman said,—‘' No, it was not I.” 
Pyagu asked his wife,—‘‘ Is Pyaguzi in the house?” The 
woman said,—'‘ He may have gone home. When I returned 
from the fields he was not there.” Pyagu exclaimed,—‘ The 
silver is gone.” The next day he went to Pyaguzi’s house and, 
after salutations, he asked Pyaguzi’s wife where her husband 
was. The woman said,—‘‘ Since that journey of yours (when 
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they went to deceive the chief’s son), up to now he has not 
returned.”’ Pyagu was given food by Pyaguzi’s wife; he ate 
it, and, when he had finished, the wife of Pyaguzi put together 
her hoes and went to the fields. She called to Pyagu,—‘ My 
friend, I am going to the fields,” and Pyagu replied—“ Very 
well, go, and Ishall gohome.” So they took leave of each other. 
Now Pyagu did not go home, but remained in the village with 
the men, basking in the sun. The backs of the men were 
turned towards Pyagu, and where Pyagu was sitting was near 
to the house of his friend. Presently he turned round and said 
to the men,—“‘ A very large snake has entered Pyaguzi’s house. 
Let us go and kill it.’ They went into the house, and he said,— 
‘‘ Tt has climbed up into the tala; make a fire.” They lighted 
one and put on pepper and oil. Then Pyaguzi up in the tala 
choked, and Pyagu said,—‘‘ Put on more pepper, plenty, was 
not that the snake that coughed?’ At last Pyaguzi spoke,— 
‘‘T say, it is I, Pyaguzi, don’t kill me.” They ejaculated,— 
‘* Ma! what are you doing up in the tala?” He said,—‘ Ah, 
that is my affair.”” It was as if he had hidden himself up there 
on account of the silver about which he and Pyagu had been 
deceiving each other; and Pyagu did this on purpose that he 
might know whether Pyaguzi was there, for he did not see any 
snake go in. So now they laughed together over their own 
cunning. Then they divided the silver equally. Up to now 
Pyagu and Pyaguzi are friends, because of each one’s artfulness. 
Today, if you see a Bondei called Pyagu or Pyaguzi, the meaning 
is that he is an artful person. 


4. The Hyaena and the Hare.” 


Once there was a hyaena and a hare. The hyaena was 4 
doctor, and the hare carried his wallet. One day the hyaena 
said to the hare,—‘‘ Take this wallet, and we will go and practice 


? This, again, is a widely distributed theme. The bargain is usually 
made between the hare and the hyaena, though occasionally the 
second party to it is the lion (Chaga and Bemba), the leopard (Subiya, 
Ziba), or the elephant (Nyanja, Duala). ‘‘ The Wild Cat and the Gazelle” 
in Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, is a variant of the same story, the 
‘‘ gazelle ’’ being the small antelope called by the English-speaking 
Sierra Leone people ‘‘Cunnie Rabbit,’’ which takes the place of the 
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at the coast."” The hare said,—‘‘ Wait a little, I have one 
word I want to say to you.” The hyaena said,—" Tell me.” 
He said,—‘‘ I propose we should kill our mothers, because they 
are troublesome.”” ‘The hyaena said,—‘' Yes, ] agree, and when 
we have killed them, let us go on our journey to the coast and 
practice.” The hare said,—‘ All right.” So the hyaena took 
his mother and actually killed her, but the hare carried his 
mother off to a distant place, and killed a sheep in order to 
deceive the hyaena; and the hyaena really believed that he 
had killed his mother. One day the hyaena was walking about 
in the wood alone, when he saw the hare’s mother sitting and 
cooking porridge. The hyaena said,—‘‘ So your son deceived 
me; he said to me, let us kill our mothers, but he came here 
to hide you. Give me that porridge to eat.’’ The hare’s 
mother took the porridge and gave it to the hyaena; he ate 
it all, but was not satisfied, and said,—‘' Is there no more? 
if you refuse I'll eat you yourself.’’ The woman said,—‘t There 
ls no more except the burnt portion.” The hyaena said,— 
“What about it? Give me the burnt part that I may eat it.’’ 
She gave it him in the pot, and he ate it all and broke the pot 
in his greed. When he had finished, he took the woman and 
put her in his wallet, and said to her,—-‘‘ Do not cry out, if 
you do I will eat you.”” The woman said,-—‘‘ I won’t cry out.”’ 


Hare in West African folklore. It also figures (under the name of 
tseru) in two Duala variants (one of them seemingly imperfect) given 
by Lederbogen in Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, 
Berlin, (IV. Abt. III., pp. 196, 210). A curious Kinga variant, (from 
the north end of Lake Nyasa), gives the characters in the tale as two 
men. The incident is usually represented as taking place in time of 
famine, but in the Luyi version (Jacottet, Etudes sur les langues du 
Haut-Zambéze, Part III. fasc. 1, p. 31), two hares agree to kill their 
mothers because the latter are supposed to be witches. In the Gir- 
yama Katsungula na fist (MS. obtained from Mr. A. C. Hollis), the 
agreement is to sell the mothers for food, not to killthem. The hyaena 
(or leopard, etc., as the case may be), usually kills the hare’s mother 
when discovered ; the Bondei version presents a quite unusual feature 
in this respect. Cf. also ‘‘Compair Buki et Compair Lapin ”’ in Alcée 
Fortier, Louisiana Folk-tales, and Nights with Uncle Remus, Nos. 
Xxxix. xl. xk. The incident of the bees really belongs to the stories of 
which the well-known Suto ‘‘ Tselane’”’ may serve asa type. _ 
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She said this because she was afraid of being eaten. The same 
day the haré came to his mother’s house, and, arriving, found 
she was not there; the porridge was all eaten, and moreover 
the pot was broken. The hare thought in his heart,—‘t Where 
has mother gone?’’ He followed the footprints, and saw they 
were the hyaena’s, and he knew the hyaena had taken his 
mother. The hare followed up the footprints of the hyaena to 
where they ceased, and saw his mother in a cave. The hare 
said,—‘‘ Very well.’ So he sought the hyaena and said— 
‘* What about our journey to the coast?’ The hyaena said,— 
‘Wait a little while, I go a short journey.”’ This journey was 
to go and get the hare’s mother, that he might sell her at the 
coast, where he was going to practice medicine. He arrived 
at the cave and took the hare’s mother and put her in his wallet, 
and came back to the hare and said,—‘‘ Carry my wallet, and 
let us go to the coast to practice medicine; but carry the wallet 
very carefully, because in it there is nkoba-mniu"’ (nkoba-mntu 
is a kind of bottle for medicine, made of a gourd; the stopper 
has the face of a man); ‘ do not break it.’’ This is what the 
hyaena said to the hare. The hare said,—‘‘ All right, big 
friend, I will not break it.” Then they set out, and half-way 
the hare said to the hyaena,—"' I have a stomach-ache, I want 
to go into the woods.’”’ The hyaena said,—‘' Give me the wallet 
that I may carry it myself.” The hare gave him the wallet 
and went into the wood, but he had no pains; it was only his 
artfulness that he might take his mother out of the wallet, 
that she might run away. The hare returned and said to the 
hyaena,—‘' Give me again the wallet to carry.” He gave it 
tohim. They went on till half-way the hare said to the hyaena, 
‘‘ T have pains again. Today my stomach pains me badly, so 
let me go with the wallet, for I do not like my chief to carry it.” 
But it was his cunning. The hyaena said,—“ All right, take it, 
but return quickly, and be careful not to break the nkoba-mntu.” 
The hare said,—‘t Very well, great friend, I will not break it.” 
So the hare went to the wood, and arriving, took his mother 
out of the wallet and said,—'‘ Run away farther than where 
you were before, and I will come and seek you.”” His mother 
said,—‘‘ Very well.” Then the hare saw a great cluster of bees, 
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and he took them all and put them into the hyaena’s wallet, 
and when he got to the road he said to the hyaena,—‘ Take 
the wallet yourself, this nkoba-mntu is very heavy, moreover it 
hums exceedingly, and it hurt me here.”’ So the hyaena 
laughed and said,—‘‘ The nkoba-mntu hurts you, and it hums ; 
probably it is hungry, give it to me, I will carry it myself.” 
The hyaena did not know that there were bees in his wallet. 
Then one bee got out and stung the hyaena, and he laughed, 
and the hare asked,—‘‘ What are you laughing at?” Hesaid,— 
“ Tlaugh because the nkoba-mntu hurt me, surely it is hungry.” 
The hare said,—‘‘ Won't you feed it?’ The hyaena said,— 
“ T will do so when we arrive." The hare said to the hyaena,— 
“ Dooo, great one, you have real medicine.’’ The hyaena said,— 
“Why do you say so? ’’ The hare said,—‘‘ Because I think 
that wallet hums exceedingly on account of the medicine.”’ 
The hyaena said,—‘ Yes truly, my young friend, it is real 
medicine. Do you not see that the humming is its power? ” 
The hare said,—‘‘ Yes truly, I understand.” So they went on 
to the coast. Then they arrived at the house of the hyaena’s 
host, and the wallet was placed in the house that he might 
doctor the people the next day. The hyaena’s host was very 
frightened, and called the hyaena. The hyaena came, and he said 
to him,—‘‘ What is it that hums in this wallet? ’’ The hyaena 
said,—‘‘ It is strong medicine which hums; its name is nkoba- 
mntu.”” His host said,—‘‘ Very well.”? They slept till the 
morning. Then the hyaena called the people to be doctored. 
The hare thought in his heart as to how he could run away ; 
because he knew that, when those bees in the wallet were let 
out, many people would die. So the hare said to the hyaena,— 
“Wait a bit, Iam going to get some roots for my pains.’’ The 
hyaena replied,—‘‘ All right, be quick back.” The hare set off 
to his mother, and took her to another place, far beyond where 
she was. The hyaena waited till he was tired, then prepared 
to do his do*toring. He carried the wallet to a shady place ; 
the people followed him. The wallet was humming hard, the 
people were very frightened. The hyaena said,—‘‘ Don’t be 
frightened; this is medicine; because it is very powerful it 
hums like this.” He told them to sit down. He lanced them 
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all and then called, —‘t Nkoba-mniu, Nkoba-mniu.”’ The bees 
hummed fiercely. He said,—‘t Nkoba-mnitu hums like this be- 
cause he likes you very much; you will all get well.” He 
opened the wallet; all the bees came out and stung them; 
all the people in the village died, and the doctor himself died. 
So the hyaena died through his own folly. And the hare dwelt 
happily with his mother. Thus it was formerly. 


5. The Goat and the Dog. 


In ancient times the goat and the dog were not. It happened 
one day, while people were basking in the sun, they saw a goat 
coming followed by a dog. They were startled, because they 
did not know them; they moved off prepared to run away, 
and the goat and the dog followed them, and they waited. 
There was one man who said,—“‘ I shall wait for them’’; and 
he waited. They came, and he expected to be bitten, but they 
did not bite. He said to the others,—‘‘ Return, these animals 
are gentle.”’ All the people went back, and each one looked at 
them and said,—‘' Truly they are quiet animals.’’ Now there 
was a man and his younger brother ; the elder one’s name was 
Goat and the younger one’s name was Dog. Their father called 
them to food, calling —‘' Dog, Dog,’’ and he replied and the 
dog barked. The man went, and the dog followed, so people 
said,—‘‘ Let this animal be called Dog.’’ They called him, 
and he responded. That same day Goat was called by his 
uncle,—‘‘ Goat, Goat’’; he replied, and that other animal 
followed, and whoever said to it ‘‘ Goat,”’ it responded, so 
people said,—‘‘ Let it be called Goat.’ Both then became 
accustomed to their names. People did not know what food 
they ate. One day both dog and goat were tied up in a house, 
and there came a child to eat porridge, and the dog stared at 
him. It would not look away, and the child kept giving it 
‘some, and it ate it, so all the people gave porridge to the dog. 
They offered some to the goat, but it refused it. A man had 
some fresh grass to put on his vuwo, which, when the goat saw, 
it followed him, and the people took some and gave it to it, 
and it ate. So every day people brought it some grass which 
it ate, and the dog was given porridge which he ate. This is 
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how they came to be known to people, and how they obtained 
their names. 


6. Story of the Leopard. 


In former times the leopard did not attack people, every 
day he played with them, until one day he sought food and 
failed to get it. So he thought he would catch a person to 
eat. He hid himself beside the road, and looking he saw a 
woman coming, and he leaped on her, he seized her arm and 
tore off some flesh, which he ate. The woman screamed, and 
some people came out and the leopard went into the forest ; 
there he ate the flesh of her arm, and found it very nice (salt) 
to the taste, and said,—‘‘ People are tasty and nice.”’ He re- 
turned again to the road going to the river, and he heard the 
women say,—‘‘ Today the leopard seized a woman by the arm 
and broke it.’” Another woman said, —‘‘It was well he seized 
her by the arm; had it been the leg she would never have 
been able to walk, even if it healed she would have been lame.”’ 
The leopard said,—‘‘ All right,’”” and went along the road to 
watch, and saw a woman coming from the fields from hoeing ; 
he leaped upon her and seized her by the leg and pulled it; 
she screamed, and people came and found the bone of the leg 
was broken. The leopard.retired to the wood, and lay down 
till the sun was low and then returned to the road to the river. 
He kept quiet, and heard the women talking as they went,— 
“ Today the leopard seized a woman by the leg, but she escaped ; 
had he taken her by the throat he would have killed her.” 
The leopard heard and said,—‘“‘ So that is it; if I seize her by 
the throat I shall kill her.’’ So he went near the town gate; 
(In the days before the Germans settled in the country most 
of the villages were stockaded, and had gates). He hid himself, 
and by chance a woman came out, and just as she was near 
him, he sprang at her neck, mgwi! The woman wanted to 
scream, but she could not do so loudly ; so when people heard 
and came to see, the leopard had retired into the forest, and the 
woman’s neck was broken. 

The leopard went to the road by the river where the women 
draw water, and he heard,—‘ Oh the leopard has succeeded. 
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He caught Grandmother by the neck and killed her.” The 
leopard said,—‘' So now I can conquer men, when I want | 
can eat them, for they told me themselves how they could be 
killed.” 


7. The Hare and the Elephant (or How the Elephant’s tusks 
became curved). 


Once upon a time there was a hare and an elephant; they 
were cultivating their gardens. In their gardens which they 
cultivated they worked together, and the boundary was one. 
Each person planted those things about which he knew, and 
what they did not know they asked other people, so that they 
might plant them. However, in the gardens of these two 
persons there were many more things in that of the hare than 
in that of the elephant. In the garden of the hare there were 
many pumpkins. They waited till the food began to grow, 
till it began to ripen, when they began to take it home. Now 
in gathering it in the elephant stole his companion’s pumpkins; 
every time he went there he came to them and ate some. The 
hare did not yet know that it was the elephant who stole them. 
However, at last the hare knew that it was his friend who was 
the thief. He thought in his heart and said,—‘‘ Ma! this 
elephant is great and I respect him, and look! he steals my 
pumpkins. Ahwell! he isa liar; it must be that his trunk shall 
be full of flies.”” So the hare went off to his garden and selected 
a very large pumpkin ; he scraped it out till it was clean inside; 
then he entered it and sat down with his razor, and the top he 
covered neatly and kept quiet. Only a short time passed after 
he was inside, when the elephant came along, and he was very 
hungry ; he was a male, this one. Now he came on and on 
and selected the large pumpkin. When he found it was heavy, 
he did not hesitate long; he only thought it was the food 
he was using daily. So he took that pumpkin and swallowed 
it whole, without chewing it. The hare inside came out of the 
pumpkin and cut and slashed all round him till he cut the heart. 
The elephant did not remain upright; he became a person on 
the ground; he put his trunk at the foot of a banana-plant, 
and died. After his death his brethren came; for he had told 
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them that he was going to his garden, and, when the sun was 
low, if he was late they might be late together. They searched 
until they found him, dead. They were greatly surprised, and 
said one to another,—‘‘ What can have killed him?’ There 
was one who said,—‘‘ Let us open him and look inside. Perhaps 
we shall find out what killed him.’’ They said,—‘t You have 
said the right thing.”” They took him and opened him, and 
saw the hare inside. So they asked him,—‘‘ How is it that 
our brother is dead? We opened him to see, and we find 
you inside. What does thismean?’’ The hare told them from 


beginning to end. The elephant’s relatives said,—'* You must 
eat him up entirely, or else we will kill you.’’ The hare said 
to them,—'' At home I do not eat raw meat. However, go 


and get some firewood so that I may cook the meat, for it is 
taboo to us to eat raw meat.”’ 

The elephants were satisfied, and went to get some firewood. 
(At that time elephants’ tusks were straight). Now the hare, 
in his cunning, sat at the foot of a tree weeping. A hyaena 
came along, and seeing the hare at the foot of the tree weeping, 
said—'' O my child, what makes you cry?" The hare said 
to him,—‘‘ I have been given a whole elephant, and I am told 
to eat him entirely ; if I don’t they will kill me, and now they 
have gone to get firewood, and when they return, if I have not 
yet eaten my portion, I shall be killed.”” The hyaena said,— 
“Don’t cry my child, but wait while I help you.’ The hare 
said—'‘ Go on and eat, even eat all if you will, and I will go 
up this tree so that I may tell you when they are coming.” 
So the hare climbed the tree, and the hyaena began to eat the 
elephant’s corpse. He had not yet eaten much when the 
relatives of the elephant appeared with the firewood. They saw 
the hyaena feeding, and asked him,—‘‘ What are you doing 
there? Who told you to do a thing like that? ’? The hyaena 
said—'‘ I was told by the hare.” The elephants said,—‘‘ You 
and the hare are one in cunning, so first we shall kill you.” 
The hyaena said,—‘t Wait a bit while I speak.” But the 
elephants would not listen. They took him and killed him. 
When they had killed him they said among themselves,—'‘ But 
we have made a mistake. We ought to have asked first where 
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the hare had gone.’”’ Then they said,—‘ Let us seek him now.” 
They began to look about and saw him up the tree. They 
said,—‘‘ Come down.”’ The hare said,—‘‘I will not come 
down.”’ They replied,—‘‘ If you do not come down, well, 
take the consequences.’ The elephants went to the tree to 
bend it down, but the hare leaped across to another. They 
went to it and bent it down, and the hare went to another. 
Every tree to which they went in which the hare was in order 
to bend it down, the hare leaped to another. They chased him 
thus until the twilight fell, and then they lost him. They did 
not see him again. They were very tired, and returned to 
their brother and found other hyaenas finishing him. Their 
tusks had been quite straight, now they were curved backwards ; 
for in chasing the hare they bent down trees and split them in 
their anger. Since that time every young elephant which ts 
born has curved tusks, because they take after their fathers. 


8. Story of a Famine. 


There was once a chief, and over all his country there came 
a famine and people began to die. Many died, and also the 
chief’s children died, and he had no resources left. One day 
he came out of the town and went into the wood to seek wild 
nuts, and the sun was scorching. There in the wood he sought 
the nuts and failed to find any at all, and seeing a very shady 
tree he went to it to rest. He had rested but a short space, 
when he heard a thunderous noise approaching that tree, and 
a very large bird settled on it; and, looking up, the chief was 
very frightened. The bird asked him,—‘t What are you doing 
at this tree?’ He said to it,—‘‘ I am not doing anything; 
I was looking for wild nuts and failed to find any. Then ! 
came to this tree.’’ Then the bird said again,—‘* Have you not 
taken advice from a woman?” and he said,—‘'I have not 
taken advice froma woman.” The bird fell down to the ground, 
and plucked out four of its feathers, and said to him,—“ Go 
home, and when you arrive put a pot on the fire and pour in 
water. When you have done so put on another, a second one, 
and not a small one but a large one. When you have done 
this, take these two feathers and stir them in one pot, and 
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much rice will come out of it. Then take the other two feathers, 
and stir them in the other pot, and there will come out much 
meat. Then you will have sufficient.”” The chief thanked him. 
He went away and returned home, and when he arrived he 
did as he was told. He put two pots on the fire, one for rice 
and one for meat. He put water in both, and they boiled. 
He took two feathers and stirred them in one pot, and rice 
filled the pot and overflowed, and he took it off. He took the 
other two feathers and stirred them in the other pot, and there 
came out much meat. When he had done all this, he took a 
drum and beat it, and many people came. The rice and meat 
were dished up, and the people ate; they finished, and all 
their children also. So everyone was filled, and that day they 
had joy enough to dance. In the morning he went again to 
that tree in the forest, he sought it till he found it, and he sat 
down till the bird came again to the tree, and asked what he 


wanted again. He said,—‘‘ I want you to give me four feathers 
that I may do it again.”” And he said,—‘t You have not taken 
advice from a woman truly? ’’ and he added,—‘ Hold to that 


of men and not to that of women.”’ He replied,—‘‘ All right.”’ 

He then fell down and gave him four more feathers, and 
directed him as before except,—‘‘ Take one feather only at one 
time and so do it,” and he said,—"‘ Yes." He returned home 
and did all correctly, and the pots were quickly done. He beat 
the drum, people came, they ate, and finished. Then the wife 
of that chief said to her husband,—“ I will give you my advice.”’ 
And he said, —‘‘ Say on.”’_ ‘‘ If you wish us not to die of hunger, 
go to that place of yours, and when you arrive sit down, and 
when the bird comes down seize it with both hands and pluck 
it till it is clean, bring the feathers, and then we shall no more 
be hungry.”” And the woman added,—“ If you refuse this 
advice we will separate.” The chief reflected, and concluded 
that he would not separate from that woman. Then he said,— 
“All right.” So the chief went and arrived at the tree, and 
the bird came to it and said,—‘t You have not taken the advice 
ofawoman?’”’ The chief replied,—‘t No.” But the bird was 
testing him, for he knew all that the chief had agreed to with his 
wife, for that bird was really a spirit (dizimu). So it asked him,— 
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‘What do you want?” ‘“ I want you to give me more.” The bird 
said,—‘‘ But truly you have not taken the advice of a woman?” 
‘‘ T have not, truly.” The bird said,—‘‘ It is well, I shall see.” 
The bird dropped down, and the chief seized it and plucked 
off all the feathers and let it go. He went home and arrived. 
He prepared two pots and put in water ; they boiled, and then 
he took two feathers and stirred, but without effect. No rice 
appeared, nor did any meat come. He stirred with them all 
and got nothing, and now the chief and all the people died, 
who were being saved by that bird. When he was asked,— 
‘* Have you taken the advice of awoman? ”’ he replied,—“‘ No,”’ 
for he was deceived by his wife, so that he died and all the 
people. 


9. How the Hyaena lost his work. 


Formerly the hyaena was a great officia!. His work was to 
bury people. When a person died, the hyaena was called to 
bury him. One day a man died near to the hyaena’s village, 
and he was called to bury him. The corpse was carried to 
the outside of the village, and they placed it in the grave. The 
hyaena read over it, and when he had finished the corpse was 
buried, and the people dispersed. The mourners wailed till 
evening, and then ceased. While people slept the hyaena came 
out and went to where the grave was, and dug out the dead 
person and carried him off to eat him. As he carried him along 
the road he met a man coming from his game-pit, carrying an 
antelope. The hyaena asked the man,—‘' What are you 
carrying? ’’ The man said,—‘ I am carrying an antelope from 
out of my game-pit.’’ But he did not enquire of the hyaena, 
for he had already seen that he was carrying a corpse. Then 
the hyaena said to the man,—"* When you come to the village 
say what you have, but do not mention what I have.” He 
said,—‘‘ All right,”” and went home. Then the hyaena thought 
in his heart that the man would tell the people that the hyaena 
was carrying a corpse to eat it, so he took it up again and followed 
that man home. The man arrived at his door, and put down 
the antelope, and said to his wife,—‘‘ Open.’’ His wife opened 
the door, and he entered, leaving the antelope outside. Then 
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the hyaena crept up stealthily and took the antelope, and left 
the corpse there and went away. Then the man said to his 
wife,—‘* Go outside and get the antelope.”’ The wife went out, 
and saw the corpse lying down outside, and she hurriedly re- 
turned into the house to her husband and said,—‘‘ How 1s this ? 
It is a corpse.’””’ The man went to look, and found it was true. 
In the morning he called all the people and told them all that 
had happened. So the hyaena was removed from his office. 
That is why when a hyaena comes to a grave he digs out what 
has been buried and eats it. Moreover he does not choose, 
but eats what is rotting. © 


10. The Sesekala and the Cock.® 


In former times all the animals feared the cock, and all 
thought he had fire on his head. All the large animals came 
to greet him saying,—‘' You are but a little fellow, but you 
surpass us all.’’ Every animal came to greet the cock and 
praise him, till the joy of it obsessed him completely. One 
day the sesekala (a kind of wild cat) came to greet him, and 
they conversed together, and the sesekala flattered him for the 
fire which he carried on his head. Afterwards they fell to 
playing, the sesekala and the cock. Presently the sesekala said 
to the cock,—‘‘ My friend, we all fear you because of the fire 
on your head.’’ The cock said,—‘‘ You fear me for nothing, 
because. I have no fire.’’ The sesekala said,—‘t What is that 
onyour head ? ’’ The cock said to the sesekala,—‘' Come near.”’ 
He drew near, and he said,—‘ Touch my head.’’ The sesekala 
said—‘‘ I am afraid of being hurt, my friend.”” The cock 
said,-—‘*-Touch me.’’ The sesekala drew near and put out his 
hand, and was not burned, even when he touched the comb. 
He asked,—‘‘ Where is your fire? ’’ He said,—‘t I have none.” 
He asked him,—‘‘ So you have always deceived us.’’ He said 
to him,—‘' Yes.’ The sesekala bade him farewell and went 
away, and when he arrived he called his brethren and said to 
them,—‘‘ Do not be afraid of the cock, for he has no fire.” 
They all said to him,—‘‘ That is false.” He said,—‘‘ All right.”’ 

* For a similar story in Uganda, see J. Roscoe, The Baganda (p. 470), 
and Mrs. Baskerville, The King of the Snakes, p. 69. 
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Early in the morning he went to the outskirts of the forest, 
near to the village, and the cock came out from a house, and 
had scarcely finished when the sesekala sprang upon him and 
dragged him off to his children, and all the people saw that the 
sesekala was not scorched, and they entered the stockade; 


and they kill them to this day. 
| H. W. Woopwaro. 


(To be continued.) 
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days and nights wandering in the jungle. At last he came to 
a lonely place where he found a man. The man on seeing him 
said that he was the beautiful serpent whose life the young 
prince had spared, and that he had turned himself into a man 
again in order to help the prince out of his miserable condition. 
He thereupon gave the prince a plant which would supply him 
with everything he could want. He also gave him some spittle, 
which he said would cure his father’s eyes. After thanking the 
man the young prince returned to his home with the two articles, 
and the spittle on being applied to his father’s eyes cured them 
instantly. 
(The late) Lucas KInc. 


(To be continued.) 





BonpDE!I FoLkTALes, III. 
(Continued from page 278.) 
11, (The Fowls and the Ngogo.)® 


ONcE upon a time there were some ngogo, and these ngogo 
said,—‘* We should like to eat fowls, but we fear to do so, for 
we do not know whether they have teeth; for if they have 
we cannot seize them, for we shall be hurt.’’ So these ngogo 
secretly planned to go and dance in the village of the fowls, 
that they might ascertain during the singing whether the fowls 
had teeth. Now the fowls heard of this plan of the ngogo, 
so they called all to a council, and in that council they said— 
‘The ngogo are going to come and dance in the village ; while 
they sing we will not open our mouths, but we will respond by 
humming only, and they will be afraid to seize us.’ Now 
while they took counsel, there was one hen which was sitting 
in the house, and did not hear what they said in the council. 
One day the dance of the ngogo came up, and it had a very 
fine song. The dancers came in and went round the whole 
village until they came to the open space, and there the dance 
took place. And the fowls knew that in that dance they were 
to hum only. In the middle of the dance, the hen who was 


® Ngogo seems to be a generic term for small carnivores. 
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sitting, suddenly rushed out of the house, and sang, ‘‘ Kekeke, 
ke, ke,’’ and the ngogo looked in her mouth and there was not a 
single tooth. Then the ngogo said one to another,—‘‘ Seize the 
people.’’ Many fowls were seized at that dance. Therefore to 
this day the fowls and ngogo do not agree; if a ngogo sees a 
fowl it wants to eat it. If you see a fowl clucking, you know it 
is not for any other animal but a ngogo. 


12. (Nyange and the Pumpkin.) 


There was once a man who had two sons. The elder was 
called Nyange, and the younger Katuni. The father of these 
boys had a large field full of mpozwe.!° The two sons of the man 
had made them spoons with which to feed themselves with 
the mpozwe. The younger said,—‘‘ Make me a good spoon for 
mpozwe’’; the elder said,—‘‘ Make mine nicely for drinking 
milk.’’ Then the father said,—‘‘ You, my son, are a silly 
fellow; you know we are poor, where will you get milk to 
drink? Go out of my door, I don’t like you; you are no son 
of mine at all.’’ That boy called his younger brother, Katuni, 
and said to him,—‘‘ Plant a pumpkin.’”’ Katuni planted one. 
And he said to him,—‘ If you see the pumpkin flourishing, 
where I am I shall be well, but if you see it withering, there 
where I am I shall be in trouble, or dead.’’ For these two boys 
were very much of one mind. Then Nyange simply went away, 
not knowing where he was going, except that he was to lose 
himself in the world. So he travelled for many days until he 
arrived at a great town, and he entered it. The people told him 
he was “ mboni’’ 4 and took him to the chief. The chief was 
told—‘‘ We have found mboni, it is this.’ And the chief 
said,—‘‘ Let him live as a slave.’’ And this person said to the 
-chief,—‘‘ I know medicine for the eyes.”’ The chief said,—‘‘ If 
you can cure my eyes, I will give you my daughter in marriage.”’ 
Nyange went out of the village gate to search for his medicine ; 
he came with it and treated the chief, and by good fortune 
his eyes were healed. So Nyange got a wife, and not only so, 
but he was made second to the chief, and many matters were 


10 A kind of beans. 11 See above, No. I., page 181. 
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brought to his enclosure and were decided. Also Nyange had a 
very great business, which was hunting. One day he went to 
hunt, and his father-in-law said to him,—‘‘ Go and hunt; 
but there is a forest. If the animals go into it, do not follow, 
for it is a very bad forest; many people have died there.” 
The first day, Nyange fired at an animal, and it went that way ; 
he followed that animal and it entered that forest, and Nyange 
returned home. People said to him,—‘t Maingo,’’ * and he 
replied,—'‘ The animal went into the bad forest.’’ Now every 
day when he fired at animals they went that way; every day 
he shot they went there. One day, when he was tilling his 
field with his wife, he saw a buffalo coming out of the bush; 
he took his gun and waited for it; it came near, he fired his 
gun, the buffalo was hit in the head and fell; it rose again, 
and fled to the forest. Then he told his wife to go home, as 
he was going to follow the buffalo. He followed and followed 
till it brought him to the wood, and he said,—‘‘ To-day I shall 
enter the wood and see what is there.’’ When he arrived, he 
saw a place with a great many mounds, and a woman stood 
there. Nyange said to the woman,—‘ Did you see my animal 
pass here?’ The woman said,—‘* Come near, that I may show 
you.”” Nyange went there and the woman struck him with an 
uhingati,43 and Nyange changed into a mound. Now let us 
return to his younger brother Katuni and that pumpkin. 
Katuni looked at the pumpkin and found it withering, and said,— 
‘*] think my brother is dead, or else he is sick.” Then Katuni 
told his father and mother,—‘‘ I am going to lose myself as my 
brother Nyange was lost.’’ He took his gun and his sword 
and food for the way. He travelled many days along that road, 
until one day he arrived at that village, and he saw boys and 
girls coming to meet him, saying,—‘‘ Father, Father’; and he 
thought in his heart,—‘* These must be relations of my brother”? ; 
and those children were unable to think that 1t was not Nyange, 
for Nyange and Kutani were much alike. He went up to the 


12 This is said to a hunter on returning home. If he has killed he 
replies,—‘‘ Zifa’’ (They are dead.) 


18 Uhingati is a kind of magic wand with charms attached ; shepherds 
sometimes use them. 
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house of his brother Nyange, and all the people came to greet 
him and said,—‘‘ So you went hunting and have now returned 
home.” He sat outside on the verandah; the wife of his 
brother did not know at all that he who had come was her 
brother-in-law, and she said,—‘' Come into the house,” but 
Katuni said,—‘t I am going to sleep here on the verandah, till 
I have made an offering, which I have promised.’ He slept 
there till the morning, and said to his brother’s wife,—‘' I 
want you to prepare for me some banana-cakes, with plenty of 
honey and pepper.’”” The woman made the cakes, about seven, 
and they were very large. This lad was also a hunter. He set 
out that morning with his gun and his cakes, and he went on 
and on and came to a wild ox. He fired his gun, he hit it in 
the fore-leg, and it fell; then it arose and ran into the 
unlucky forest. He followed it up, and he saw an old woman 
and he asked her,—‘t You woman, have you seen my animal 
pass here?’ The woman said,—‘' Come near, and I will tell 
you.” Then Katuni broke off a piece of cake and threw it to 
the woman, and she took it and ate it and then said,—‘' Throw 
me some more, my son.’’ Katuni kept on throwing to her, 
and she took and ate it. Afterwards Katuni came to the 
woman, and she said to Katuni,—‘‘ These are very nice, give 
me more.” Katuni said,—‘ If you want any more, tell me what 
are all these mounds? ’”’ The woman, who used to strike with 
her uhingati, said to Katuni,—‘ If you strike a man with this 
he turns into a mound, and if you strike a man who has become 
a@ mound with the other one, he becomes a man again.’’ So 
Katuni said to the woman,—‘' Is that so? Let me look at 
the first one.”” And she gave it to him, and he said,—‘' Now 
give me the other.”” And she gave it to him. The Katuni took 
the first and struck the woman, and she became a mound. 
And he said,—‘t Now I have mastered her, but I have yet a 
work to do in releasing all these people.’’ He took the second 
uhingati, and struck all those mounds, and the last one was 
that of his brother Nyange; he struck it with the uhingatt, 
and his brother came out, but the whingati had injured his eye. 
Then all the people said,—' Let Katuni be our chief ”: but 


Nyange grumbled because of his eye. Then all the people 
2A 
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followed in line to the town. All the townsfolk rushed to see 
who these people were. When they saw Nyange and his 
brother Katuni, they could not distinguish one from the other, 
for they were so exactly alike. In the village Nyange entered 
into his house. In the village a great many guns were fired 
off for joy, at the return of the people, and many said,—‘' We 
want Katuni to be chief.’’ All the town prepared food, and 
when it was cooked, all the people feasted, and afterwards they 
said to the chief of the village,—‘‘ We want Katuni to be our 
chief, and you shall be an elder of the village.’’ And the 
chief replied,—‘‘ I have nothing to say. Let it be done as you 
wish.”’ So they invested Katuni with the turban of chieftain- 
ship. They collected cattle and goats, slaves, and money, 
and gave to Nyange; they said,—'* Your brother Nyange is 
angry because of his eye. We will pay for it.’’ Katuni became 
chief of allthe land. He had great possessions and many slaves. 
But his brother and he were never reconciled. Katuni remained 
in the chieftainship until he died. | 

This is the end of Katuni. 

13. (Tale of an old Woman.)'* 

There was once an old woman; she had no husband and no 
relations. She was very poor, and could not get food. One 
day she took her axe and went to the forest to cut a little fire- 
wood to sell, that she might buy some food. She went very 
far, right into the midst of the forest, and she came to a large 
tree covered with flowers, and the tree was called Musiwa. The 
woman took her axe, and began to fell the tree. The tree said 
to her,—‘‘ Why are youcutting me? What have I done to you?” 
The woman said to the tree,—‘‘ I cut you in order that I may 
get some firewood to sell and get some pice to buy food, that 
I may eat ; for 1am very poor and have no husband or relations.” 
The tree said to her,—‘‘ I will give you some children to help 


14 Cf, the Masai story of ‘‘ The Woman and the Children of the Syca- 
more Tree’”’ (Hollis, The Masai, p. 164) ; also ‘‘ Tangalimlibo ” in M‘Call 
Theal (Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of South Africa, p. 323); 
but the point of the taboo is not very clearly brought out in the latter. 
See Jacottet’s note in The Treasury of Basuto Lore, vol. i. p, 184. 
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you in your work; they shall be your own children, but you 
must not treat them badly, nor are you to scold them. The 
day you scold them you will see the consequences.’’ The 
woman said,—‘“‘ It is well, I will not scold them.” Then the 
flowers of that tree turned into many people, boys and girls too. 
The woman took them and brought them home. Every lad 
had his work; some worked at tilling, the work of others was 
to hunt elephants, and the work of others was to fish. And 
some of the girls had the work of cutting firewood, and some 
had the work of collecting vegetables, and some pounded the 
flour and cooked it. The old woman had no work; she sat 
down only, she had merely to eat and sleep. Amongst the girls 
there was one.smaller than the others. The boys and girls 
said to the woman,—“ This little girl is not to work ; when she 
cries for food when she is hungry give her food and do not be 
angry.”’ The woman said to them,—"‘ Very well, my children, 
all that you have told me I| will do.’ Thus they spent many 
days; the woman had no work except to give food to the child 
when it was hungry. One day the child was hungry, and said 
to the woman,—‘‘ I am very hungry; give me some food to 
eat.” The woman said to the child,—‘t Oh dear! how I am 
worried by these Musiwa (flower) children! Get it yourself out 
of the pot.’”’ The child cried exceedingly, because it was 
scolded by the woman. When its brothers and sisters came 
they asked her,—‘‘ What is the matter with you? Why are 
you crying,’’ and she said to them,—‘‘ Because our mother said 
to me,—' How I am worried by these flower-children,’ when 
I said I was hungry and asked for food.’’ Then those boys and 
girls waited until those who had gone hunting returned, and 
they told them how the matter stood. So they said to the 
woman,—‘' So you said we are flower-children. We shall go 
back to our mother, Musiwa; you can dwell alone.’’ The 
woman besought them every way, but they would not stay ; 
they all returned to the tree, and became flowers again as at 
first, and the woman returned to her poverty again as it was 
before, and all the people laughed at her. She dwelt in poverty 
till she died, because she did not keep the instruction given to 
her by the tree. 
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14. (A Tale of Hades.) 


There was once a man in a large village, and he dug a great 
pit in his house; he dug along under ground into the forest. 
Then he said to the people,—‘t Dig me a grave; I am going to 
the place of the dead to greet my father and mother who are 
dead.” The people of that village did not like the man, because 
he had no relations in the village, only himself and his wife. 
So they dug a grave; in their hearts they said,—‘‘ No man 
ever went to Hades and returned, so this one will die; it 1s 
well, and his wife will live a widow.’ So they took him, they 
dug the grave and finished it, and the man said farewell to his 
wife. He got into the grave, and the people filled it in. When 
they had finished they jeered at his wife and said,—“ Eeeee, 
he !’’ but the woman said nothing, for she knew it was a trick 
of her husband’s. The man who was buried scraped his way 
into the tunnel he had made and followed it into the wood and 
sat there, and at night he followed the tunnel to the house and 
had food with his wife; he slept till cockcrow, when he returned 
through his tunnel again, and this he did for a whole month. 
Then he went back to the grave and pushed, tu! He came out, 
and the people saw him and cried,—‘* The man has come back ! 
The man has come back!’ All the town gathered round him, 
being amazed, as they had never seen a man back from Hades. 
The people asked the news. He said,—‘‘ I have come back from 
Hades, and all are there. Moreover all your relations send 
greetings ; but they have no clothes, all their clothes are worn 
out since a long time past, and I, I have to buy clothes for my 
father and mother.” Then all the people in the village gave 

15 This story is interesting and, as it stands, probably recent. It 
may have taken the place of the older, unsophisticated legend probably 
common to all Bantu-speaking people, of the man who reached the 
abode of the dead through entering a cavity in the ground,—as in 
the Luganda tale of Mpobe. But it clearly derives from one of Arab 
(?) origin, of which a Swahili version (confused with extraneous 
incidents) is given in Kibaraka, under the title ‘‘Mwanamke na Wevi”’ 
(‘‘ The Woman and the Thieves’’). Here a foolish woman gives some 
cloth to a thief, who pretends that he is a messenger from her parents 
in the other world, where they are in want of clothing ; but she ulti- 
mately outwits him and his companions, and acquires all their ill- 
gotten gains. 
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him a quantity of clothes to take to them. Then a large grave 
was made again, that the man might enter it with all the 
clothes and return to Hades. So they buried him and the 
clothes, and there, in the grave, he dug his way till he came out 
into his passage again and sat. At night he went to his wife 
and ate food, and when he had finished he took all the clothes 
and went with them to the Shambala country, that he might 
not be seen, and sold them, and he bought medicine and many 
other things, and returned and entered his pit by night so as 
not to be seen. At midnight he went to his wife to eat 
food. In the morning he followed his tunnel to the grave, 
pushed up, and came out. All the people collected together 
and asked the news, and he told them how the people rejoiced 
to receive the clothes which they had sent. To some of them 
he gave things which he said came from their relations, and to 
some he gave medicine which, he said, was sent by their fathers, 
who said they were not to fail to use it, that they and their 
children might keep well. Nowall the people in the village were 
taken with desire to see their relatives, every one wanted to 
greet his father and mother in Hades, and those who had lost 
their brothers wanted to see them, and mothers who had lost 
their children wanted to go to see them. So they dug a very 
large grave like a great pit, and all these people of the town, 
mothers and their husbands and their children and their things 
entered the pit, that they might greet their relatives in Hades. 
The man and his wife filled in the grave. They asked them 
when they would return, and they said they would be back in 
amonth. They finished filling in the grave, and they all died 
in that pit, and they returned not again; they remained in 
Hades, they never came back. The man and his wife remained 
in the village; they collected all the property, and it became 
theirs, 


15. (Lhe Shundi and the Cock.) 


There was once a shundi who desired friendship with the 
cock, The cock said to him,— Very well, friendship is not to 


zi The Shundi is the ‘spurred cuckoo,” Centropus superciliosus. 
This Story is most frequently told of the Hare and the Cock, as 
in Giryama, (Taylor, Giryama Vocabulary and Collections, p. 130), 
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be refused.” The cock said to him,—‘' Where do you live? ” 
The shund1 said,—‘‘ 1 live’ at Sekitu, near to Mpapayu.”’ The 
cock said to him,—‘' I live at Mneese, a great country.” Their 
friendship was made on the road. After a few days the shundi 
sent word to the cock that he would come and see his friend, 
and named the day after to-morrow. The cock said,—‘ Very 
well.’’ He said to his wives,—‘‘ My friend is coming with his 
wives.” The wives responded. The shundi brought as 
visitors his three wives and four children. The names of his 
wives were these,—the first Makipitu, the second Makibengu, 
the third Kiongwe. When they had entered, the shund: was asked 
the news, and then he was given a goat as a relish, and he 
killed it, and they fed every day till they returned home. 
Now, one day the cock also sent word to his friend that he 
should prepare as a guest was coming. The shundi replied, — 
“* All right,’ and asked when he would come, and he was told,— 
‘‘The day after to-morrow.’’ The shundi told his wives that 
the cock was coming, and they replied,—‘‘ Very well.’”’ Then 
they put the corn ready for pounding. The. cock came with his 
wife, who was named Makivulu; she had no children. The 
cock was asked the news, and was given twenty large maggots 
as a relish. He had food, and when it was finished it was 
evening. They went to sleep till morning. He stayed for many 
days, and then went home. After many days the shundi again 


‘Namwanga (Mrs. Dewar, p. 133), Ronga (H. Junod, Chants et Contes des 
Ba-Ronga, p. 135—but this tale is said to be of Makua origin), Makonde 
(Mr. F. Johnson in Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, iii, p. 30). 
There is a distinct, but somewhat similar story, in which the cock is 
the victim,—usually of the swallow or some other bird,—who pretends 
to go into the cooking-pot, but flies up under cover of the steam and 
reappears unhurt; the cock, wishing to imitate him, gets cooked. 
The Namwanga variant is in two parts ; in the first, a cock is similarly 
tricked by the Hare, in the second, ‘‘ another cock married the widow,” 
and persuaded the Hare to cut off his head, as here. The late J. 
Chandler Harris published a Transatlantic variant in some American 
magazine; see also Journal of American Folk-Love, vol. 35 (April- 
June, 1922), p. 180, for the Ndau version contributed by C. Kamba 
Simango, and further references in footnote. The incident of the head 
sent out with the herd-boys, which here comes in as a separate episode, 
is, in the Giryama story, given to the Hare. 
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Sent word that he was coming to greet the cock. The cock 
Said he might come. The. cock knew. the day on which the 
shundi said he would come. The cock told his wife to go and get 
some bananas. His wife went and cut them, and she returned 
and peeled them all. The cock said,—‘t Put them in the pot.” 
His wife put them in. He said,—‘‘ Have you finished? ”’ 
She said,—‘‘ I have finished, I have not omitted one, I will put 
them on the fire.”” The woman did not know that her husband 
cared for bananas. The cock said,—‘ Pour water all over my 
body, and put me near the hearth stones. When the shundi 
comes and asks for me, tell him I.am in the pot.” His wife 
said,—‘t Very well.’’ The cock went to the stones and squatted 
down. Before long the cock heard,—‘‘ Hodi!” His wife 
said,—‘* Welcome, visitors.” The shundi said,—‘tI have 
arrived.” He was alone. There was a stool by the door. 
The shundi squatted down. He asked,—'‘‘ Where is the cock? ” 
And he was told,—‘ He is in the pot.” There between them 
the pot was boiling. He did not ask again; he was dumb- 
founded. The cock’s wife went and took off the lid and, 
immediately the cock shook his feathers and crowed,—‘ Ko, 
koi, koo.” The wily cock said,—'t Let me now eat bananas.”’ 
The shundi asked,—‘ Friend, where. were you?” The cock 
said,—‘‘ I came from out of the pot.’’ They ate the bananas 
and finished them, and in the morning the shundi went home. 
Then the cock after some days sent word that he was coming 
to the shundi’s. The day he was to come the shundi sent his 
wife Makipitu for bananas; he wished to do what the cock 
had done, and he said to his wife,—‘‘ Put in the bananas.” 
She put them in. The shundi said,—‘t And put me in also.” 
She said,—‘* You will die.’”’ But he said,—‘‘ No.” So she 
said —'' Very well,’’ and he was put in the middle. The cock 
came and saluted them all. He entered Makipitu’s house, 
and greeted her and sat down by the door. ‘‘ Where is shundi? ”’ 
he asked. Makiputi said —‘‘ Shundi has gone into the pot.” 
The cock said,—‘‘ What do you say?” She said,—‘‘ It’ is 
true.” The cock knew his companion was dead. Makipitu 
went and took the pot off the fire; they looked at him; shundi 
was of yesterday, he was dead, all his feathers were awry. 
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His wives wept, and then every woman with her children 
returned to her father. The cock went home. Many days 
passed, then appeared a leopard who said,—"‘ Mate, I want you 
to be my friend.’’ The cock replied,—‘t Very good, friendship 
is not to be refused.” But the cock foresaw trouble; he was 
afraid of the leopard on account of his size and ferocity. The 
leopard lived at Lunguza. The leopard was ready to journey 
with his wife Makinyula; they had no children. They went 
to visit the cock. The leopard was asked the news; then food 
was prepared for them and they dined, and stayed there two 
days. The leopard ended the visit, and went home with his 
wife and stayed there. The cock then made ready and went 
to see his friend the leopard. When he arrived he was asked 
the news, and when he had finished the cock and his wife also 
ate very nice food. He stayed three days, and then returned 
with his wife. The leopard sent word to the cock that he was 
coming again to see him, and the cock said,—‘‘ Very well.” 
The cock had very many goats, and the leopard also had some. 
The cock said to his wife,—‘‘ The leopard is coming to-day; 
now when he comes and asks for me, say to him,—‘ Your 
companion is outside, he is waiting for his head, which went 
with the shepherds to feed.’’’ And the cock killed a goat, and its 
head he gave to the shepherds and meat also. The leopard 
entered the village and greeted the people, and then went to 
the cock’s house and gave greeting. He was replied to by the 
wife only, but the leopard as he passed had seen the cock, but 
did not care to ask about him. Here he asked the wife about 
him, and was told,—“‘ The cock is outside, waiting for his head.” 
Now the cock had put his head under his wings, so that it 
appeared to have been cut off. When the goats entered the 
cock entered in fhe midst of the goats and met with the leopard. 
The leopard asked the cock,—“ Friend, where had you gone?” 
‘‘T was outside waiting for my head, which I had cut off and 
sent with the shepherds, now it has come back.”’ The leopard 
in his heart thought,—"‘ This is a cunning person. He cuts off 
his head and is not dead; he is alive and I have seen him.” 
The leopard paid his visit and returned home. Again the cock 
sent word to the leopard that he, his companion, was coming. 
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The leopard was informed, and replied. The day of the visit 
of the cock the leopard said to his wife,—‘* The cock is coming 
to-day, tell the people to slaughter me and give my head to 
the shepherds.”” His wife said,—'* You will die.” He said,— 
‘“Not so.’? She said,—‘t All right.”” The people came and 
laid him down, and one took an axe and cut off his head at 
the neck, and he died entirely. Now, before he died, he said 
to his wife,—‘‘ When the cock comes and asks for me, say to 
him,— The leopard is waiting for his head which he has sent 
with the shepherds; he is outside the village.’’’ The cock 
came into the village and greeted the people, and then arrived 
at the leopard’s house. He said,—‘‘ Any one in?” They 
replied‘ We are in.” He greeted them; he was alone. 
He asked,—‘‘ Where is the leopard?” He was told,—‘ He is 
waiting for his -head outside the village; it has gone with the 
shepherds.” The cock knew that the leopard was dead. The 
shepherds returned, the people went and found him dead, and 
they buried him. His relations completed the mourning. The 
cock returned home. All the animals said to each other,—‘‘ Do 
not make friends with the cock, for he is exceedingly wily. 
When we see a cock, let us eat him.’’ That is why fowls are 
not liked by leopards; when they find them they eat them. 


16. (The Story of Nyange and the Snake.)" 


Once there was a lad named Nyange. ‘One day he took his 
bow and arrows and went to the forest to hunt. He suffered 
much from eczema, and his father and mother did not like him 
for this reason. Now in the forest where he went to hunt, he 
thought in his heart,—'‘ My father and mother do not like me; 


17 This and the following story, as well as some of the others, seem 
to be derived ultimately from some Eastern source: Swahili folklore 
contains elements traceable to Arabia, Persia, and India. There has 
been constant intercourse, for a long period, between the Wabondei 
and the coast-people ; indeed, at one time it appeared as if the former 
were about to disuse their own language in favour of Swahili. The 
story of Nyange occurs in Swahili, as an episode of “‘ Sultan Darai ”’ 
(Steere, Swahili Tales), though probably not originally belonging to 
that tale. It also forms part of ‘‘ Kibaraka ” (a composite story of 
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I had better go and get lost in the wilderness.’’ So he came 
out of the forest, and went into the wilderness. He travelled 
one day, two days, three days, four days, five days, and on the 
sixth day he saw a large stone house a long way. off. Nyange 
thought,—‘‘I had better follow this road to the stone house, 
whether I die or live.’””’ Now along the road there was a great 
quantity of ripe fruit, and being hungry he took some, and as 
he wanted to eat it, he heard a man say,—‘‘ Do not eat that 
fruit. There is more behind.’’ Nyange left the fruit, and 
looked all round. ‘‘ Who is this that tells me not to eat the 
fruit, that there is more behind? '’ He took another fruit, 
and he heard again,—‘t Leave it. There is more behind.” 
Now Nyange was painfully hungry, but he was afraid to eat 
the fruit, and he could not see the man who said to him,—“‘ Leave 
the fruit,’’ so he left it. Then he went on his way to the stone 
house. He arrived and saw a broad cattle-road; the cattle. 
had gone to pasture. Then he went into the house and saw 
many things, but the owner he did not see. He wandered 
round and round in the house, but saw no one. He opened one. 
room, and saw a lovely girl whose name was Mboza. Then 
Mboza asked Nyange,—'‘ What do you want here in the 
wilderness, my brother? My husband is a snake. Moreover 
no one whatever comes here, and you, what do you here?” — 
Nyange said to her,—‘‘ If I should die, when dead should I 
fear decay? Now let us dwell here, you and me, and if the 
snake comes we will fight. If I kill it, good; if I die, that 1s 
the end.” The girl said,—‘‘ Very well, friend.” Then Nyange 
asked the girl,—‘‘ In the house is there not a two-edged sword? ”’ 
The girl said,—‘tI think there are some.’’ Nyange said,— 
‘‘ Look for them, and bring two or three.’’ The girl went and 


considerable interest), and of others which need not here be enumerated. 
This Bondei variant has taken on a considerable amount of African 
colouring, and may be influenced by contact with what I am inclined 
to think the genuine Bantu ‘‘ Escape from Cannibals ’’ theme, of which 
there are numerous examples,—e.g. more than one Zulu (Callaway). 
There is a Shambala story of ‘““Nyange,’’ in Archdeacon Woodward's 
revised edition of Steere’s Collections for a Handbook of the Shambala 
Language; but this is quite different from the one here given, and 
belongs to the ‘‘ Grateful Beasts ’’ group. 
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brought only two. Nyange took them and tested them strongly, 
and they did not break, and he said,—‘'* Now let this snake 
come.’’ Nyange asked Mboza,—‘ This snake returns at what 
time? Tell me, that I may know.’’ And she said,—‘t He 
returns when the sun is overhead.’? So Nyange took the 
swords and sharpened them nicely, and said to Mboza,—* Hide 
me here at the door, cover me with a large cooking pot, and you 
hide yourself up in the roof; I will wait for the serpent, and 
when he comes we will fight. I will kill him, or he will kill me.” 
Mboza said,—'‘ Alas my brother, you will only die.” Nyange 
said to Mboza,—‘ Do not fear, I shall certainly not die (God 
is here and will defend me).’’ (Probably this latter remark 
was an addition made by the Christian lad who*wrote the 
story.) So they waited till the sun was overhead, and they 
heard a whistle sounding outside. Nyange said to Mboza,— 
“What is that whistling outside? ’’ Mboza said,—‘‘ It is the 
snake coming. It is his time.” Nyange said to Mboza,— 
‘Hide yourself up above; as for me, I will wait by the door. 
As soon as he comes, we fight.’’ Then the snake came up to 
the door, Nyange took out his sword and struck at it, and 
cut the snake on the neck. Then the snake said,—‘' Who is 
this putting water on my body? Iam a great chief.” Nyange 
said,— ‘It is 1, a stout lad; to-day I shall kill you.” The snake 
said to Nyange,—‘* Die, you!’’ Nyange struck him again with 
the sword, and cut him on the neck; he was in two pieces, and 
he died. Nyange called to Mboza,—'t Come outside and -see 
your husband; I have already killed him.” Mboza came down 
from above, where she had been, and said to Nyange,—‘ Let 
us take all the property and go to our homes from which we 
came, for the snake has a companion who has seven heads. If 
he comes and finds his companion dead, he will kill us.” 
Nyange said to Mboza,—‘ Very well.”’ They took all the 
property and a party of slaves and a herd of cattle. They 
took many things. Nyange mounted a horse; they formed 
a large company. They left the house, and went to the land 
from which they had come. When they arrived, their fathers 
and mothers and their relations came out to meet them. They 
slaughtered an ox for them and many goats to comfort their 
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children. Then Nyange and Mboza were wedded, and they 
built a village and they and their slaves dwelt there. They 
lived, he and his wife Mboza, and didnot separate till death. 


17. (Story of Mhamadi the Killer of Elephants with his Fists.) 


There was a man and his wife, and they had a son, and he 
was a kigego.48 After three years they had a daughter, and she 
also was a kigego. Their father and mother did not wish 
them to be killed, so they tried to hide the fact, but were 
unable to do so; their relations knew, and they told the Watam 
(clansmen) to kill them. The boy thought it over and decided 
to take his sister and lose themselves, having heard that they 
were to be killed. They passed the day safely, and at midnight 
the boy roused his sister, and they passed out without meeting 
anyone. They travelled all night, and at dawn they were in the 
wilderness ; they continued the whole day without seeing a 
village ; they went on through the night, and early the next 
morning they saw a house, a long way off. They went on, 
and about halfway the boy thought it over, and said to his 
sister,—‘‘ Let us not enter that village, but pass it by.’’ The 
girl consented. They came to the village, and passed on into 
the wilderness, where there was no village. Then the boy said 
to his sister,—‘‘ Let us build here.’’ The boy built two houses, 
and they settled down. They cultivated some ground and 
ate. One day a lad who was hunting guinea-fowl got lost, 
and came to their village, and in it he found the girl and asked 
her,—‘t Where is your husband?” And the girl said,—‘“I 
have no husband.’’ In a short time her brother returned from 
the fields. The guinea-fowl-hunter said to the girl’s brother,— 
‘“*T want to marry your sister,’’ and he replied,—‘' Very well.” 
The lad stayed a good many days, and then one day he said,— 
‘‘T am going to greet them at home,” and he went with his 
wife one day, and on the second day they returned, and he 
brought many of his relatives to build there, and it became a 
large village. And so things went on, and not long afterwards 


18 A child whose upper teeth grew before the lower ones. This is 
considered unlucky, and the child must be killed. 
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the woman gave birth to a child and gave him the name of 
Mhamadi. The child was brought up, and became a full-grown 
man. Now this lad, whenever he went to play with his com- 
panions, everyone he hit with his fist died. His father and 
mother paid for his offences until they were tired. So the 
father said to the son,—‘‘ Go and lose yourself, I do not want 
you.” He agreed, and said to his uncle,—‘‘ 1 am driven away. 
Let us go and hunt.’” Mhamadi came to a gazelle. He hit it 
with his fist, and it died. Then he came to a buck, and he did 
the same. He came to a wild ox and a buffalo; this was his 
manner of hunting. Every day he went out in the morning, 
and returned in the evening, till one day he said to his uncle,— 
‘Let us go right away,’ and he consented. They set out 
without saying farewell to those in the village, who expected 
them to return in the evening ; but that day and the next day 
they were not seen, and as for them their work was to kill 
animals and eat. On the fourth day, as they were walking, 
about the time fowls lay eggs, they came to an open space 
full of goats, but the herdsman was not visible, and for some 
time they called without reply. Mhamadi said to his uncle,— 
‘Let us take a goat,” and he said,—‘ All right.’’ They 
caught one. The goats began to run about, and the owner 
saw them; (he was as it were at Magila, and the goats at 
Mkuzi), and the owner, seeing this, whistled like a goatherd. 
They called again, but there was no reply; so they caught 
another, and all the goats scattered. Then the owner asked,— 
‘Who is disturbing my goats?.”” Then Mhamadi said,—‘ It 
is I, the killer of elephants with my fist. Come, that I may 
swallow you and your goats.’’ Now all the goats slept in the 
kibindo (fold of the loincloth) of him who spoke, and he said,— 
‘All right, I will follow you wherever you like.’’ He gathered up 
the goats, and put them in his kibindo; the three set out, and 
travelled five days without seeing a village. On the sixth day 
they came up to a man named Mswaki-mbuyu, for a whole 
baobab tree with its roots was his toothbrush. They came to 
him as he put it into his mouth. Immediately Mhamadi took 
hold of its branches, the owner turned and asked,—‘ Who is 
holding my mswaki?’’ Mhamadi said,—‘ It is I, the killer of 
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elephants with his fists; moreover, if you are obstinate, I will 
swallow you and your toothbrush.’”’ When Mswaki-mbuyu 
heard himself spoken to thus, he thought,—‘‘ This is an im- 
mensely powerful .person '’; and when he saw the great size 
of the man with him and was told that he was his follower, 
he said,—‘‘ I am sorry, I will go where you go, Chief.’’ They 
were three, and this man made a fourth, and the business was 
to teach them how to kill animals with their fists. They 
travelled on for six days, and came to a man whose name was 
Mtoa-nyankwa; the nyankwa which he was throwing up 
was a huge flat stone, and those which were small on the 
ground were marvellously large, and he himself was playing in 
a cave of rock. Mhamadi waited for him to throw the stone, 
and caught it, and the owner asked,—‘‘ Who is this seizing my 
nyankwa?’’ Mhamadi said,—‘‘It is I, the killer of elephants 
with my fist,” and when he heard this he said,—‘‘ This is a man 
whom I can not master; he is more powerful than I.’”’ So he 
agreed to follow him. Now there were five people. These 
were their names,—Mhamadi himself and his uncle, the goat- 
herd, Mswaki-mbuyu, and Mtoa-nyankwa. They travelled for 
about two days, and in the evening they came to a very large 
village, but there were no people in it, nor were there any 
things except coco-palms and bags of rice and the houses. 
Mhamadi chose a nice large house in which all had room. In the 
morning he said to his uncle,—‘‘ You stay and cook for us. 
We will go and hunt.’’ They set off, and the one who did the 
work was Mhamadi; he hit the animal, his followers took it up. 
The one in the town made haste to cook food to satisfy all 
and covered it up, and had not sat down long when he heard 
a man crying,—‘' Hod1,” and it was is if he were at the door, 
yet he was as far off as Magila. And he said,—‘‘ Come in.” 
There entered a face, and he looked and was filled with fear; 
but the man did not enter, merely peeped in. He asked fear- 
fully,—‘‘ From whence do you come?’ He said,—‘‘I am a 
man. If I like I can swallow you at once.”’ The man trembled, 
thinking he was already dead. That huge man entered the 
house, and lifted the pots of rice and poured them into his 
19 Seemingly a stone used in some such game as knucklebones. 
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mouth; he lifted those with meat and poured them in; he 
took two jars of water and poured it in, and went: his way. 
Then the man got up and made haste to half-cook more, and 
had scarcely. sat down when his companions came in. He 
dished it up nicely, and gave them. Mhamadi took some rice 
and put it in his mouth, and found it half-cooked, and asked,— 
“Why have you only half-cooked the rice? ’’ He made as an 
excuse,—'‘ I was tired.’’ But Mhamadi knew in his heart that 
a man had come into the village, and had done this, but he kept 
silence. The next day he said to the goatherd,—‘' You stay 
in to-day.” And he said,—‘ Very well.” They set out to their 
work, and he who remained cooked nicely, and covered it up, 
and had just sat down to await his companions. It was not 
quite dry, when he heard,—‘‘ Hodi,” and he said,—‘‘ Come 
in.” He entered and said,—‘'I want food.” The goatherd 
said,—‘‘ There is no food here.”” The man became very angry, 
and said,—‘‘ Yesterday I came and ate here, and to-day you 
refuse. I will swallow you and your food also.’’ The goatherd 
was afraid, and said,—‘‘ Here are the pots. Dish up.” He 
said —‘‘ I do not dish up.”” He lifted up the pots and poured 
it all down, said farewell, and went away. The goatherd 
made haste and cooked quickly, covered it over, returned, 
and sat down to wait for his companions. He sat for a short 
time, and they came carrying their meat. Mhamadi asked,—- 
‘“Where is the food? ” and he said,—‘' Sit down while I dish 
up.” They sat down, he dished up nicely, and gave it to them. 
Mhamadi tasting it, and finding it hard, said to him,—‘‘ Now, 
what work have you been doing in this village?’ And he 
said,—‘‘ I went to sleep, and when I woke I| found I was late, 
so I made haste to cook quickly.’”” But Mhamadi already knew 
and kept silence. They went to sleep, and in the morning, 
which was the third day, he left Mswaki-mbuyu, and he 
promised, saying,—‘' To-day my companions shall eat good 
food.” His companions set out to go to their work, and he 
cooked the food and covered it,.and sat down to rest. Buta 
few minutes passed when he heard,—‘‘ Hodi.”’ He was silent, 
and heard again,—‘‘ Hodi,” this time quite near, and he saw 
the door being opened by a mouth, and he made haste to 
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reply,—‘‘ Come in.’ The man entered and looked at him for 
a time, but did not greet him; the first word he said was,— 
““T want food.” Mswaki.mbuyu replied,—‘‘ There is no 


food.”” He said to him,—‘‘ Are you mad? What are you? 
The day before yesterday I ate here, to-day you refuse. I will 
swallow you and the house and all the things which you have.’” 
When he found himself spoken to so, he was afraid, and gave 
him all the food; he ate it and drank water, took leave, and 
went away. Mswaki-mbuyu set hurriedly to work again, and 
made haste to take the pot off and cover it. He had settled 
but a moment when his companions arrived, and he hastily 
dished up and gave it to them. When Mhamadi put some food 
into his mouth he found it was not right, and asked him,— 
‘* Why have you cooked it so?’ and he said,—‘‘ I have done 
wrong.” Mhamadi left*him alone, and went to sleep. Next 
morning he left Mgea-nyankwa,™ and they went off to their 
work. He finished cooking and covered it up, and just sat 
down and took his pipe and smoked, thinking to finish it, when 
he heard that man say,—‘‘ Hodi,” (his name was Kidevu- 
mfunge), and he replied,—‘‘ Come in,”’ and he said,—’’ Where 
is the food ? ” and Mgea-nyankwa replied,—‘‘ There is no food.”” 
He said,—‘‘ The day before yesterday I-fed here; to-day you 
refuse. I will swallow you and the whole house.’’ Mgea- 
nyankwa said,—‘‘I am sorry.” And Kidevu-mfunge said,— 
‘* Tf you are sorry, dish it up for me, that I may eat and depart.”’ 
Mgea-nyankwa brought out the pots of food and gave it to 
him, and he poured it into his mouth, went out, and departed. 
Then Mgea-nyankwa hurriedly cooked and covered it up, and 
immediately his companions came in sight carrying their meat. 
They put down their burdens, and went to the shade and sat 
down. Mgea-nyankwa dished up, and brought it out to them. 
Mhamadi tasted it, found it hard, and said,—‘t What does this 
mean, Mgea-nyankwa? Is this it, or have you some more? ”’ 
‘““What do yousay? Oh, this 1s it, my companions ; now wait, 
and I will prepare more for you.”” Mhamadi did not eat himself, 
but went to sleep hungry, and in the morning he said to the 


20So in the original. Previously given as Mtoa-nyankwa. There 
does not appear to be much difference in the meaning. 
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others,—‘‘ Go you out to-day.’ It was the fifth day, and they 
departed. Then Mhamadi began by cooking some gruel to 
give him strength, and when he had finished he cooked their 
food and covered it up and lighted his pipe and smoked. He 
had not sat long when he heard,—‘‘ Hodi.”” In his fearlessness 
Mhamadi replied,—‘‘ This cannot be entered, you know.”” Then 
he was silent. Someone called,—'' Hodi”’ again, but he kept 
silent. Then Kidevu-mfunge entered impudently, in his heart 
thinking,—‘‘ The others are cowards and afraid of me, much 
more this -insignificant manikin; if he is impudent, I will 
swallow him,’ and he glared at him. Ha! he was frightful, 
his beard dragged on the ground, and he said to Mhamadi,— 
‘Let me eat food, hunger hurts me, and the sun is setting.”’ 
Mhamadi said,—‘‘ There is no food.’’ Kidevu-mfunge said to 
Mhamadi,—‘‘ The other day I fed here; to-day you refuse. 
I will swallow you and all your things.’”?” Then Mhamadi said,— 
“That is just what I refuse. Every day I have been eating 
what is half-cooked. So you are the thief; draw near and eat.” 
Mhamadi hit him with his fist in the stomach, and there came 
out many people and things, fowls, pestles, mortars, and every 
kind of thing, for all the inhabitants of the village had been 
swallowed by Kidevu-mfunge. Mhamadi asked them what had 
happened, and they explained, and he told them that he had 
some companions who had gone to hunt, and were now returning. 
And he said,—‘' Drag away this corpse and place it by the side 
of the wood.”’ They took it away. Then the hunters returned, 
and heard the sound of voices in the town. They threw down 
their bags of meat, thinking there was war, and coming into the 
town they went straight to their house, and arriving, before 
they drank water, they asked,—‘' Why is there a hubbub in 
the town? What is it?’ Mhamadi said,—‘‘I have done for 
your friend. Go and look at him.’’ They went and found it 
was true. Kidevu-mfunge was dead. Mhamadi was made 
chief of all in the town. After five months Mhamadi became 
restless and said,—‘“‘ I want you all to come and travel with me.” 
They agreed, and he said,—‘* The journey is to-morrow,” and 
they said,—‘‘ Very well.” In the morning at dawn they all set 


out, and travelled five days without seeing a village, but on 
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the sixth day they came to a field of millet, so large that in 
four months you could not walk round it, and the bird-scarer 
could not be seen. Then Mhamadi said to his people,—‘ Tread 
down the millet,’’ and they trod it down. The owner of the 
field spoke to them, but they did not answer, and he spoke 
again and saw them coming towards the inge.*4_ Mhamadi kept 
silent, and made ready his sling. They came up to the imge, 
and Mhamadi greeted him, and he invited them all to come up. 
They climbed up and sat down, and behold, that on which they 
sat was all part of a sling. He asked them their news, and 
then he told them to get near together, in the centre, while 
they finished their words. Then he lifted the sling and swung 
it round and round, and, letting it go, every man fell into his 
own village, and Mhamadi fell into the village of the man with 
the sling, and when he returned in the evening from the fields, 
he made Mhamadi into a fufu for his ear.?? 
H. W. Woopwarb. 


21 A kind of stage or platform erected in the fields on which the 
bird-scarer stands. 

22 The episode of disrudaines is the myth of the Swallower (cf. 
the Suto ‘“‘ Moshenyana wa Senkatana ”’) in an unusual setting. | 
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